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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Anti-pragmatisme. Examen des droits respectifs de l'aristocratie intel- 
lectuelle et de la democratic sociale. Par Albert Schinz. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1909. — pp. 309. 

In addition to an appendix of two reprinted articles, this volume of about 
three hundred pages consists of three parts. The first part, entitled Prag- 
matism and Intellectualism, begins with a chapter on ' ' The Principles of 
Pragmatism," which sets forth the three arguments upon which pragmatism 
is based and then ' refutes ' them. The three fundamental principles are 
that (1) all purely intellectualistic systems have failed to satisfy us ; (2) all 
systems (whether we are aware of the fact or not) are inspired by personal 
and practical motives and envisage practical ends ; and, (3) pragmatism 
reconciles all philosophic speculations because it enables us to recognize as 
true whatever is useful in any of them, while they are compelled to deny 
one another in toto. 

That Professor Schinz is a consistent Anti-Empiricist, a thorough-going 
conceptualist, is obvious enough in the above summary, which sets forth, 
not the arguments upon which any pragmatist has ever rested his case, but 
the type of formal, rationalistic reasons that would appeal to an intellect- 
ualist of a somewhat unusually abstract sort. 

That his ' refutations ' follow the lines of a highly formal logic might 
therefore be expected. (1) Even if all the intellectualist philosophies were 
false, this would not add one iota of proof to the truth of pragmatism ; (2) 
if it be admitted that all philosophies have been inspired by subjective and 
personal preferences, this, by pragmatism's own argument, confers upon 
them exactly the same advantages pragmatism claims for itself, thus nega- 
ting its claim to superiority ; (3) the sciences when they employ the useful 
as a criterion of selection and coordination of rival hypotheses always mean 
the useful to intelligence, while pragmatism means the socially useful, — a 
characteristically "Anglo-Saxon" standard. Subjectivism is an estab- 
lished principle of all modern philosophy, made such by Hume and Kant, 
but there is all the difference in the world between a philosophy which holds 
that phenomena have to be adapted to certain fixed predetermined faculties 
of our intelligence, and that which holds that they are influenced by factors 
of desire and volition. The unusually abstract flavor of the intellectualism 
of these refutations is probably apparent without express indication. The 
average man, probably even among the ' anti-pragmatists, ' is sufficiently 
empirical so that if the idea occurred to him that all other philosophies are 
on the same level with pragmatism because pragmatism insists that all alike 
are influenced by personal and practical considerations, it would also occur 
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to him to ask whether the fact that pragmatism recognizes this influence while 
other philosophies deny and ignore it does not make a considerable differ- 
ence. And, similarly, when Professor Schinz sets up the dilemma (the 
dilemma is his habitual mode of thought) that either the pragmatist accepts 
the principle of contradiction and so admits intellectualism, or else denies it, 
and so subverts itself as well as other philosophies, the ordinary intellec- 
tualist (at least if an Anglo-Saxon) would stop to consider that possibly the 
pragmatist would have a pragmatic interpretation of the principle of con- 
tradiction. 

The second chapter being entitled " Le Cas Dewey," a becoming mod- 
esty forbids my dealing with it. I was somewhat surprised, — some Anti- 
pragmatists will probably share my surprise, — however, to learn that my 
chief interest was to base morals upon transcendental metaphysics, and 
that the traces of a naturalistic reliance upon psychology and sociology in 
my writing are evidences of "hesitation" and "self-contradiction" on 
my part ! But as Professor Schinz says of himself in another portion of his 
work (p. 138), " Without doubt it is necessary for us to interpret pragma- 
tism and to read between the lines," — a passage which might well serve 
as its motto. 

In the second part, " Pragmatism and Modernism," we have Professor 
Schinz in the very act, as it were, of reading between the lines : In- 
dustrial democracy, the insistence of America upon sheer activity for its own 
sake, upon success, upon the battle for victory, — that, and Pragmatism as a 
hearty concession to the views of the populace in which such ideas are cur- 
rent, are the vision. Democracies, especially those in which the spirit of 
industrialism is dominant, — as in the United States, — are hostile to freedom 
of thought and science, for they are interested only in results. 

" La philosophie de Wm. James reflete exactement cette facon de voir; 
. . . il cherche a la justifier." There is, however, a second trait of our 
American life reflected in pragmatism. The furore of competitive energy 
leads to excessive egoism, — the war of all against all. Some check, some 
restraint, is needed, — hence America is great on religion, not to say re- 
ligions. Accordingly when Professor James speaks most as a pragmatist, 
the utilitarian aspects of religion are the feature most emphasized. 

One fears that Professor Schinz does not always get the full force of his 
own humor, as for example in a passage he uses to exemplify the doctrine 
of the prevalent recognition in America of the financial value of religion. 
"There is in Wall Street a broker's office at the head of which is a woman, 
Mrs. Gailord. She began each day's work with prayers in the office. 
Early in 1907 she wanted to do even more ; she arranged with a clergy- 
man to come every Wednesday and asked the great financiers who were 
her neighbors, — the Rockefellers, the Pierpont Morgans, the Schiffs(!), — 
of whose religious tendencies she was aware, to cooperate." In a foot-note 
he adds that he does not know whether the undertaking went through or 
not, — " but after all, that matters little ; the interesting fact is that it was 
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proposed!" The American reader's appreciation of the humor of the 
entire chapter (think what a boon to the French literary writer is this one 
Wall Street passage ! ) is saddened at times by reflection upon the nostalgia 
with which Professor Schinz must suffer from living in a country such as he 
depicts. 

The next chapter is entitled "Medieval Pragmatism and Modern Scho- 
lasticism." Medieval philosophy was distinctly pragmatic ; it supported 
theology which sustained the church in its social task. The rationalistic 
method of Descartes in enfranchising philosophy made necessary a new 
pragmatism, for a complete disintegration of religious beliefs was too dan- 
gerous for society. This the contemporary pragmatic philosophy supplies ; 
it is a new scholasticism. Pascal, Rousseau, and Kant are its great fore- 
runners, utilitarian ethics not being sufficiently religious to fill the bill. 

The first chapter of Part III, " Pragmatism and Truth," is called the Tri- 
umph of Pragmatism. Pragmatism will triumph ; democracy is invading the 
whole world. America to-day is what we (Europe) will be to-morrow. In 
America the members of the intellectual class do not have children ; immi- 
grants coming from lower classes increase more and more. Strict scientific 
truths would be dangerous for such a people ; it could not use them. And 
as if to prove that his volume is not mere non-pragmatism, but is gen- 
uine anti-pragmatism, Professor Schinz adds : "What is this stupid preju- 
dice that truth has anything to do with the practice of life ? It was neces- 
sary for our epoch of crude democracy to arrive before such enormities 
could be seriously affirmed. " " Truth has nothing to do with life, ' ' — and 
for this reason, pragmatism, an acceptance of popular life as a philosophy, 
is so thoroughly false that it will surely triumph. 

In the next chapter, however, Professor Schinz recovers a little from this 
gloom. ' ' Salvation is possible, but not possible, ' ' for the Latin civilizations 
have kept intact the principle at least of intellectual inequality. If only "the 
social organization conceived before the Revolution had been continued, 
and existed in our own day, even supposing that free thought had arrived 
(as it has) at the notion of determinism in nature, then just because this 
principle is dangerous for the masses, society would not have to yield itself 
to the acrobatic feats of pragmatism ; it would have accepted the con- 
sequences of determinism and would, from the point of view of practical 
life, have formulated a rule of conduct adapted to the masses, a rule which 
would have satisfied the masses, and which would not have sacrificed the 
dignity of thought." If it is still not too late to establish the organization 
of society on this basis of castes (the word is our author's own), pragmatism 
may still be defeated, — a pragmatic suggestion to anti-pragmatists in 
America to get busy in politics if they wish really to down pragmatism. 

The final chapter is entitled " Is William James a Pragmatist?" Pro- 
fessor Schinz here concludes that Mr. James's main object is, after all, to 
oppose to the stupid popular pragmatism he finds all about him an en- 
lightened pragmatism, — one which recognizes that practice is so different 
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from theory, life so different from philosophy and science, that the latter 
may and should have its own rights in its own sphere without any dictation 
from practical life. ( Query : Had Professor Schinz got hold by mistake of 
a book by one of Professor James's colleagues ?) These second thoughts 
regarding Professor James may be compared with the earlier chapter in 
which it is shown that Professor James " exactly reflects " the popular tend- 
encies about him. It would be interesting to see Professor Schinz apply 
his favorite disjunctive dilemma to his own case. 

If the reader wonders why so much space has been devoted to a book of 
which the foregoing is a synopsis as exact as limits of space permit, I may 
remind him that the book appears in Alcan's "Library of Contemporary 
Philosophy ' ' ; and, coming from a teacher in a representative American 
college, can hardly fail in France at least of a certain prestige and authority, 
as presumably diagnostic of American life and thought. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 

Essays on Evolution : 1889-1907. By Edward Bagnall Poulton. 

Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1908. — pp. xlviii, 479. 

This volume is made up of ten papers and addresses, of various date and 
occasion ; but all, as Professor Poulton remarks, "are the expression of a 
continuous line of thought," and all have been revised, so that their 
" arguments and conclusions. . . represent" his "views at the present 
moment." 

An introduction, entitled "Mutation, Mendelism, and Natural Selec- 
tion," subjects the manners of the English ' Batesonians,' as well as their 
theories, to a severe but not unjustified criticism. Mendel's discovery, 
says Professor Poulton, is " a fascinating and interesting addition to knowl- 
edge." But as yet the extent of its application is doubtful ; and it is in any 
case probable that its part in evolution "is limited to the prevention in 
certain cases of the supposed ' swamping effect of intercrossing.' " Pro- 
fessor Bateson and his school have greatly exaggerated its importance ; and 
their contemptuous depreciation of investigations in the geographical dis- 
tribution of species, in embryology, and in the various questions connected 
with adaptation, if it prevailed, would have a most baleful effect upon 
biological studies in general. 

In the first of the ten essays, "A Naturalist's Contribution to the Discus- 
sion upon the Age of the Earth," the principal methods of calculation pro- 
posed by the physicists are briefly stated, and criticised as involving an exces- 
sive simplification of the actual conditions. The mean result of the geol- 
ogists' calculations, about 450,000,000 years, is accepted as the period re- 
quired for the formation of the stratified rocks. The naturalist' s contribution 
consists in establishing, by a brief review of the paleontological record, and 
its comparison with living forms, that only a brief portion of the development 
of even the great higher phyla took place within this period. All the evi- 



